A handsome pair from South Carolina play leading role in Flor- 
ida Convention. The beauty is, of course, Miss MarylIn McKnight 
of Manning, Miss America of 1957. The handsome male, Mr. 
Ansley Watson, retiring president of the Association. 


Florida Canners Celebrate 
25th Anniversary 


Readers who studied the program of 
the 25th Anniversary Meeting of the 
Florida Canners Association in the Octo- 
ber 15 issue of this journal, knew at a 
glance that Florida canners had no inten- 
tion of getting involved in any long, seri- 
ous business sessions on this happy occa- 
sion. And that is exactly what they did 
not do. To be sure, there were the usual 
personal chats and contacts, which many 
consider the most important feature of 
any convention, but from a reportable 
standpoint, this 25th Anniversary Meet- 
ing, held at the fabulous Hollywood 
Beach Hotel, October 24 to 27, was just 
one four-day round of celebration, done 
in the grand manner so typical of South 
Florida. Even when the long-haired 
members of the active Florida Section of 
the Institute of Food Technologists met 
in session, the theme of the featured 
speaker was in keeping with the happy 
theme of the convention. Dr. Clifcorn of 
the American Can Company and Past 
President of the National Institute of 
Food Technologists, told that audience 
that citrus processors could look for- 
ward, in the next 20 years, to an Ameri- 
can consumption of citrus products some 
50 percent greater than the present con- 
sumption. 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS 


Trade paper reporters have a some- 
times nasty habit of not taking things for 
granted. And being of a statistical na- 
ture, this reporter began asking himself, 
“how come 25 years?” The records of 
this publication indicate that the Florida 
Grapefruit Association was formed in 
1926, 30 years ago, and that the name 
was changed to the Florida Canners 
Association in 1937, 19 years ago. The 
only logical conclusion then, it seems, is 
that Florida didn’t really become an asso- 
ciation until Cliff Rathbun was hired in 
December 1931—and that conclusion 
makes a great deal of sense. Cliff has 
done a remarkable job as full time secre- 
tary these 25 years. Looking over the 
roster of regional and state association 
secretaries, we find he is second only in 
seniority to Webb Browne of Maine. 


Speaking of statistics, it is in this field 
particularly that Cliff has excelled. The 
fact that he has been able to obtain and 
maintain weekly pack and stock reports 
from his members, provides ample evi- 
dence of the near genius of this able asso- 
ciation executive. 

Participating in the Silver Anniversary 
celebration were Governor Collins of the 
State of Florida, who declared October 21 


to 27 Citrus Canning Week in Florida; 
both Senators; Miss America, who made 
not one but two appearances; all ten of 
the active living past presidents (three 
have passed on and three are no longer 
connected with Florida citrus); six of 
seven industry pioneers, honored for their 
early contributions; and last but far from 
least American Can’s silver-toned Roger 
Deas, who like Miss America, made two 
appearances. Distinguished guests in- 
cluded National Canners Association’s 
Vice-President A. Edward Brown, and 
Executive Secretary Carlos Campbell, 
and Canning Machinery & Supplies Asso- 
ciation’s Executive Secretary, Dave 
Lewis. 


OBSERVATIONS 


Not having the official count, we would 
guess, purely from observation and lobby 
comment, that this was one of the larg- 
est, if not the largest Florida convention 
on record. Could easily have been 600 or 
700 at Friday evening’s entertainment. 
As usual, there was a high proportion of 
ladies in attendance, and why shouldn’t 
there be in this near perfect setting. . . 
There was a great deal of comment on the 
smoothness of the convention. Starting 
with pre-registration: the various events 


Head Table As of Florida Association 


President; C. Howard Sweatt, 1950 President; L. L. “1949 
President; C. C. Street, 1948 President; and W. W. Gittings, 1944 
and 1945 President. Active presidents not present for the photo 
but who attended the Convention were: O. R. Hawkins, 1938 and 
1939; H. R. Cloud, 1953; and Ralph L. Miller 1954. 


Were Honored—Left to right, Roger Deas, American Can Com- 
pany, Toastmaster; R. C. Lewis, 1955 President; Ansley Watson, 
1956 President; the Honorable George A. Smathers, U. S. Senator; 
C. C. Rathbun, Executive Secretary; Marvin H. Walker, 1952 
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Senator Spessard L. Holland, Senior Senator from the State of 
Florida, is shown fifth from left, with the pioneers honored by 
the Florida Canners Association at Hollywood Beach last week. 
Shown, left to right, are: Executive Secretary C. C. Rathbun, hold- 
ing the plaque awarded R. H. Backrath, unable to attend because 
of illness; O. R. Hawkins, Niels Bach, Ralph Polk, Jr., Senator 
Holland, A. B. Michael, M. M. Slayton, and C. C. Street, Mr, Rath- 
bun, himself a pioneer, was honored as the Secretary of the Year 
by “The Canner & Freezer” magazine, and his contributions to 
the success of the citrus canning industry were described by Mr. 
Roger Deas of American Can Company. 


of the convention were conducted with a 
leisurely informality that resulted in a 
complete absence of the usual convention 
hustle and bustle. To those who regu- 
larly make the convention circuit, Cliff 
Rathbun is known for his ability to relax 
during the course of a convention. This 
time, at least, he had good reason. In 
addition to his regular staff from Winter 
Haven, he had a six-man Convention 
Committee composed of past presidents 
and directors. Minute Maid’s Holman R. 
Cloud, 1953 President, was Chairman of 
this important group. Working with Mr. 
Cloud were 1955 President R. C. Lewis 
of Bordo Products Company, Pasco Pack- 
ing Company’s W. F. Edwards, Robert W. 
Mairs of Winter Garden Citrus Products, 
B. T. Smith of B. T. Smith Concentrates, 
and Thomas B. Swan of Swan’s Foods, 
Inc. 


HIGHLIGHTS 


It’s difficult to designate highlights in 
so star studded an event. Imagine, if you 
will, the results when Roger Deas, the 
master of superlatives, described the 
careers of the 16 past president of the 
Association, accompanied with carica- 
tures on the screen; Imagine, too, if you 
will, Roger Deas standing at the head of 
a fashionable South Florida swimming 
pool, introducing the Senior Senator from 
Florida, Miss America, and other not- 
ables; Imagine a buffet luncheon by the 
side of this same pool, to the accompani- 
ment of a famous water troupe; Imagine 
a cocktail bar set up on the grass under 
the palm trees, under a Florida moon, 
with a 4-piece Jamaican Orchestra; and 
from here go back to the pool for a bar- 
becue supper, and you may possibly get 
some idea of the tenure of this meeting. 
At the time it occurred to the writer how 
inadequate his report would be, that only 
a Roger Deas could do justice to this 
setting. 


PIONEERS 


As everyone knows, the citrus process- 
ing industry is a comparatively young 
industry. As Senator Holland, who pre- 
sented plaques to the pioneers honored by 
the association, said, “The canning and 
freezing phase of the industry has grown 
from a salvage operation 25 or 30 years 
ago till it now utilizes the lion’s share of 
the State’s production—a record 62 per- 
cent of the orange, grapefruit, tangerine 
crop in the past season.” Except for 


Claude E. Street, and Indiana’s Ralph 
Polk, Sr., who in 1914 and 1922 respec- 
tively began the first experimental work 


AN ANNOUNCEMENT 


To better service readers of “The 
Canning Trade” and users of the 
“Canning Trade Almanac”, certain 
changes in administrative respon- 
sibilities have been finalized. Ar- 
thur J. Judge and his son, Arthur 
I. Judge, II, are responsible for the 
editorial content and the production 
of weekly issues of “The Canning 
Trade”. Edward E. Judge will be 
solely responsible for the publica- 
tion of the “Almanac’’. The latter, 
however, will also represent “The 
Canning Trade” on special editorial 
assignments at Conventions and 
other industry activities. This is 
his first convention report in this 
new capacity. 


on citrus products that led to the begin- 
ning of the citrus canning industry, most 
pioneer processors are still living. 


Those honored on this occasion and a 
brief summary of their contribution: 


Orville R. Hawkins—presently Super- 
intendent of the new vegetable growing, 
processing and freezing department of 
the Minute Maid Corporation at Auburn- 
dale, came to Florida in 1925 from the 
State of Indiana, starting his career with 
the Florida Fruit Products Company, 
now Floridagold Citrus Corporation. His 
first work was in a new department in 
which grapefruit juice concentrate was 
made. He set up the first juice canning 
plant in the State of Florida in 1929 for 
Floridagold. 


Niels Bach—a native of Denmark, came 
to Florida in 1928, started canning grape- 
fruit juice in 1929, and orange juice in 
1930. Active with Bordo for 35 years. 


Ralph Polk, Jr.—a native of Green- 
wood, Indiana, entered the citrus proc- 
essing business in Haines City in 1925 in 
the plant his father started operating 
there in 1922. In 1935 Mr. Polk and his 
father developed a mechanical juice ex- 
tractor and holds many patents on equip- 
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ment to mechanically peel and sectionize 
grapefruit. 


A. B. Michael of Wabasso, known as 
the dean of the Florida citrus growing 
industry, planted his first citrus tree in 
the Indian River area 54 years ago. A 
Director of the two major grower organ- 
izations in the State, Mr. Michael is also 
Chairman of the Governor’s Advisory 
Committee on Citrus. Long famous for 
his “orchid” grapefruit, he continually 
emphasizes quality and has been a strong 
factor in raising the standards of quality 
throughout the State. 


Milo M. Slayton—a native of New 
York, “Slate” came to Florida in August 
of 1922 for the American Can Company, 
to assist the Florida Citrus Exchange in 
building one of the first grapefruit can- 
neries at Eagle Lake, known as Win- 
ter Haven Fruit Products Association. 
“Slate” stayed on as General Manager, 
through a reorganization which changed 
the name to Floridagold Citrus Corpora- 
tion, until 1932, when he rejoined Ameri- 
can Can as District Sales Manager, retir- 
ing in 1954. He helped organize, and was 
a Director of the Florida Grapefruit Can- 
ners Association, as well as the Florida 
Canners Association, until 1931, and he 
was first President of the Associated 
member group. On retiring from Ameri- 
can Can he was employed by Brown Cit- 
rus Machinery Corporation of Winter 
Haven as Vice-President. 


Cc. C. “Cy” Street—a native of Colo- 
rado, Mr. Street came to Florida with his 
family in 1913 and in 1914 with his father 
began his first experimental work on cit- 
rus products. In 1915 assisted his father 
as construction superintendent of the 
first citrus processing plant in the State 
at Haines City. He and his father were 
the first to use cans instead of bottles for 
grapefruit juice. He was President of 
the Association in 1948. 


Robert Backrath — Mr. Backrath, un- 
able to accept the award in person due to 
illness, is a native of California. He 
joined the Florida Fruit Products Com- 
pany of Eagle Lake in 1926. One of the 
first salesmen of canned orange juice, Mr. 
Backrath has been connected with a 
number of companies, the Floridagol«| 
Citrus Corporation, the Maxcy - Texas 
Company of Frostproof, and the Pasco 
Packing Company. 
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Pickle Packers Re- 
Elect Officers 


More than 500 members of the National 
Pickle Packers Association converged on 
the Edgewater Beach Hotel in Chicago 
for the group’s second annual Pickle Fair. 


In addition to a jam-packed schedule of 
sales, field and production seminars, 
NPPA members observed the latest de- 
velopments in the largest exhibition of 
pickle-making and pickle-packing equip- 
ment gathered together under one roof. 

A total of 50 booths displayed a wide 
variety of machinery, much of it in actual 
operation, in the exhibition halls which 
were open during the three days of the 
meeting, October 17, 18, and 19. 

On the program for the general ses- 
sion which wound up the convention was 
the first NPPA “Hall of Fame” award 
presented to Dr. J. L. Etchells, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture laboratory at 
Raleigh, N. C. in grateful recognition of 
his outstanding contributions to the ad- 
vancement of the pickle industry. The 
presentation of an engraved silver plat- 
ter was made by NPPA Vice President 
W. E. Dailey, Jr., of Saginaw, Michigan. 

Harry Tuttle was reelected president 
of the NPPA at the meeting and W. E. 
Dailey, Jr. of Saginaw, Michigan, was re- 
elected vice-president. Newly elected 
treasurer to replace Earl G. Van Holten, 
of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, was Leon S. 
Glaser, of Chicago. : 


New members of the board of direc- 
tors are: John Walker, of Mount Olive, 
N. C., F. Olney Brown, of Chicago; Earl 
Van Holten; and Evert Landon, of Ta- 
coma, Washington. 


In the sales seminar conducted by 
Charles LaBlane of the Special Service 
Division, Research Institute of America, 
there were discussions on program de- 
velopment training for sales personnel, 
brainstorming techniques, and a report 
by Theodore R. Sills, public relations 
counsellor for the NPPA. 


In the seminar for fieldmen there were 
talks by Don Larin, Chief, Farm Place- 
ment Div., U. S. Department of Labor; 
Dr. Stanley Ries, Horticultural Dept., 
Michigan State University; Dr. R. J. 
Monroe, North Carolina State College, 
Raleigh, N. C.; and Dr. J. L. Bowers, Uni- 
versity of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Ark. 
Subjects up for discussion included train- 
ing programs for field personnel, and cul- 
tural practices on cucumbers for pickles. 
V. A. Weaver, of Mason, Mich., was 
chairman of these sessions. 


The job of keeping pickle quality high 
and further improving it was the topic 
of interest at the production seminar 
under the chairmanship of Jerry Van 
Holten, of Milwaukee. This seminar cul- 
minated with a pickle cutting bee pre- 
sided over by Drs. Etchells and Monroe. 


The next annual meeting of the NPPA 
is scheduled for April 18 and 19 at the 
Drake hotel in Chicago. 
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CONVENTION PROGRAMS 


WISCONSIN 


52nd Annual Convention, Schroeder Hotel 
Milwaukee, November 7 and 8, 1956 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 7 
9:00 A.M.—Registration, Fifth Floor. 


10:00 A.M.—Annual Meeting of Mem- 
bers, East Room. 
Association Business Meeting, Com- 
mittee Reports, Resolutions. 


12:30 P.M.— Opening Luncheon, Ball 


Room. 
President’s Welecome—G. J. Verhulst, 
Sheboygan, President, Wisconsin 


Canners Association. 

Presentation of award to Wisconsin 
winner of Canning Crops Farm 
Youth Contest. 


N.C.A. Program and Problems—W. 
U. Hudson, Oakland, California, 
President, National Canners Asso- 
ciation. 


Functions of the Small Business Ad- 
ministration — Wendell B. Barnes, 
Washington, D. C., Administrator, 
Small Business Administration. 


Processing—The Modern Miracle— 
J. Roger Deas, American Can Com- 
pany, New York City. 


4:00 P.M.—Meeting of new Board of 
Directors. 
No convention functions scheduled 
for evening to allow time for con- 
ferences with brokers, suppliers and 
others. 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 8 


9:30 A.M.—General Session, East 
Room. 


The N.C.A. Consumer and Trade Re- 
lations Program. 


Film—‘The Three Squares.” 

Introduction—N. O. Sorensen, Milwau- 
kee, Chairman of C. and T. R. Com- 
mittee of N.C.A. 


Coordination of Promotion Activities 
—Carlos Campbell, Washington, D. 
C., Executive Secretary-Treasurer, 
National Canners Association. 

Film-strip and tape-recorded report. 


Pesticides and the Canning Industry 

—George T. Daughters, Chief of 
Chicago District, Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration. 


Business Barometer—Beryl W. 
Sprinkel, Harris Trust & Savings 
Bank, Chicago. 


12:30 P.M.—Joint Luncheon with Ladies 
Auxiliary, Ball Room. 
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Vocal selection — Mrs. Ted Goeres, 
Lodi. 

The Value of a Sense of Humor— 
Samuel H. Ramsay, Providence, R. I. 


6:00 P.M.—Cocktail Party, Continental 
Can Company, East Room. 


7:00 P.M.—Dinner Dance and Show, 
Ball Room, entertainment supported 
by American Can Company. 


IOWA-NEBRASKA 


55th Annual Convention 
Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des Miones, Iowa 
November 9, 1596 


9:00 A.M. — Registration, Mezzanine 
Floor. 

10:00 A.M.— Opening Session, South 
Ballroom. 


Welcome by Fred Wright, President. 
Committee Reports. 


10:30 A.M.—Behind the Scenes in the 
Insurance Business—F red Brake. 


11:00 A.M. — Cytoplasmic Sterility and 
Its Use in Hybrid Sweet Corn Pro- 
duction — Dr. E. S. Haber, Head, 
Department of Horticulture, Iowa 
State College, Ames, Iowa. 


11:30 A.M.—Safety Program — Ralph 
Day, Chairman. 
Management Looks at Accident Pre- 
vention—George Ambrose, Continen- 
tal Can Company. 
Presentation of Safety Awards. 


12:00 Noon — Luncheon —Grand Ball- 
room. 


12:15 P.M—WHO-TV Program (if it 
can be arranged) Herb Plambeck 
will interview W. U. Hudson, Presi- 
dent, National Canners Association. 

TV set in Ballroom. 


12:30 P.M.—Modern -Miracles—Made in 
America—J. Roger Deas, American 
Can Company, a dramatic talk on 
the business and agricultural team- 
work which makes possible the 
American standard of living. 


2:00 P.M. — N.C.A. Consumer and 
Trade Relations Program. 
Film—“The Three Squares”. 
Speaker—W. U. Hudson, President, 
National Canners Association. 


2:30 P.M—Continenal Can Company’s 
Promotion—Delbert Johnson. 


3:00 P.M.—Panel Discussion — Canner, 
Broker and Buyer’ Relationship 
Sponsored by Fenton Dowling, 
American Can Company. 


4:30 P.M.—Meeting of new Board of 
Directors. 

6:30 P.M.—Cocktail Hour. 

7:30 P.M.—Banquet and Floor Show. 
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WASHINGTON 


USDA SCHEDULES MEETINGS 
ON EXPORT TRADE 


A series of meetings with exporters 
and others interested in export trade in 
U. S. agricultural commodities was an- 
nounced today by the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. The first of the meetings 
will be held November 8-9, 1956 in New 
York City in the New York State Cham- 
ber of Commerce Auditorium at 65 Liber- 
ty Street. Later meetings will be sched- 
uled for Boston, Philadelphia, New Or- 
leans, Chicago, San Francisco, and Port- 
land, Oregon. 


The meetings are being arranged jointly 
by the Commodity Stabilization Service 
and the Foreign Agricultural Service to 
provide an opportunity for those engaged 
in export trade in agricultural commodi- 
ties to acquaint themselves with existing 
Government programs and facilities for 
expanding markets abroad for U. S. agri- 
cultural commodities. 


At the New York meeting particular 
emphasis will be given to financing and 
credit arrangements provided by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation’s export 
credit program and the Export-Import 
Bank of Washington’s recently an- 
nounced plan of stepped-up assistance in 
financing exports of surplus agricultural 
commodities. Officials of the CCC and the 
Export-Import Bank will be present to 
discuss technical financing involved in 
these and related programs. 


Further information regarding the 
agenda of the New York City meeting 
may be obtained from Mr. Joseph Reid- 
inger, New York City Representative, 
Office of the General Sales Manager, 
Room 1004, 346 Broadway, New York 13, 
New York, REctor 2-8000, Extension 715 
or the Office of the General Sales Man- 
ager, Commodity Stabilization Service, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., REpublic 7-4142, Exten- 
sion 4119. Inquiries regarding later meet- 
ings in other cities should be addressed 
to the Office of the General Sales Man- 
ager in Washington. 


USDA SEEKS INSPECTORS 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
announces openings for the positions of 
processed fruit and vegetable inspectors, 
and aides, and is currently accepting ap- 
plications. 


Initial assignments will be at Winter 
Haven, Florida, with about 40 positions 
to be filled by December 1, 1956, accord- 
ing to the Fruit and Vegetable Division 
of the Agricultural Marketing Service. 
Starting salaries for inspectors and aides, 


respectively, are $3670 and $3175 an- 
nually. 


Duties of USDA inspectors include 
grading of processed fruits and vege- 
tables, examining samples, and issuing 
certificates of grade. Aides assist in the 
grading, take readings, measurements, 
and prepare inspection material. 


To qualify, in general, applicants must 
have a minimum of three years experi- 
ence in the food industry. This includes 
laboratory, research, or supervisory work 
in fresh products preparation, or process- 
ing departments. College education at an 
accredited school, with major courses in 
food technology, horticulture, biochemis- 
try, chemical engoneering, entomology, 
or related courses may be substituted in 
part for experience. 


No written extrance examination is re- 
quired for the positions. First considera- 
tion will be given to veterans, in compli- 
ance with the Veterans Preference Act. 

Applicants may apply to: Leonard L. 
Greene, EAAD, AMS, USDA, 14th & 
Independence Ave., Washington, D. C. 
Edmund J. Evans, AMS, USDA, 641 
Washington St., New York 14, N. Y. 
Lamar English, AMS, USDA, P. O. Box 
860, Winter Haven, Fla. 


Quartermaster Association Elects—At 
the recent annual convention of the Quar- 
termaster Association held in Washing- 
ton, D. C., and attended by more than 900 
members, Patrick M. French, President 
of the Southern Manufacturing Company, 
Nashville, Tennessee, was elected Presi- 
dent succeeding Fred C. Heinz, Vice- 
President of the H. J. Heinz Company. 
Mr. Heinz will continue as a member of 
the Quartermaster Association’s Board of 
Directors, as Chairman of its Finance 
Committee, and as Chairman of its War 
Mobilization Committee. 


Major General H. Feldman, Executive 
Vice-President of the Association, said 
that the increased responsibilities of the 
Quartermaster Corps, which is now the 
single manager for food, clothing and 
textiles for all four military branches of 
the U. S. Defense Department — Air 
Force, Army, Marine Corps, and Navy, 
will place increased burdens on the in- 
dependent Quartermaster Department in 
1957. 


The QM Association is a patriotic or- 
ganization of persons in the armed 
forces, Federal Government, and private 
industry, interested in promoting national 
security through industrial mobilization. 


Major General Feldman, U.S.A. Re- 
tired, was director of supplies for the 
Quartermaster General from 1936 to 
1949. He was Quartermaster General 
from 1949 to 1951, when he retired to 
become Executive Vice-President of the 
QM Association. 
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DRIED PRUNE GRADES 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
has announced revisions of the USDA 
grade-standards for dried prunes to be- 
come effective November 26, 1956 and 
which supersede those which have been 
in effect since June 1945. The principal 
changes occur to the classification of vari- 
etal types, recommended nomenclature 
for various sizes, certain limits for mois- 
ture content, and adjustments and special 
allowances for certain defects. 


In the classification of types, the Robe 
(or Robe de Sergeant) variety is included 
with the French type prunes, and provi- 
sion is made for miscellaneous types or 
miscellaneous mixtures as a_ separate 
type. The other types of Italian and Im- 
perials or Sugars remain the same as in 
the 1945 standards. In addition to for- 
mer size-grades, based on the number of 
prunes per pound, recommended nomen- 
clature and applicable counts are in- 
cluded for small, medium, large, and 
extra large prunes. ; 


Higher moisture limits for certain 
sizes of prunes and applicable only to 
so-called “bulk” packs are requirements 
for each of the grades—A, B, C, and 
Substandard. In the adjustment for al- 
lowances for defects, special allowances 
are made for “end-cracks” in Grade C 
and special limitations for certain seri- 
ous defects are requirements in each of 
the four grades. 


BLACKBERRY GRADES 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
has amended the U. S. grade standards 
for canned blackberries and other similar 
berries such as boysenberries, dewber- 
ries, and loganberries. The amendment 
provides for adjustments in the recom- 
mended drained weight requirements, 
based on recent data developed. The 
amendment becomes effective December 
1, 1956. 


DELIVERY DATE EXTENDED 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
has announced a further extension of the 
delivery period specified in canned fruits 
and juices Purchase Authorization No. 
21-10, issued to Austria on May 8, 1956, 
under Title I of Public Law 480. The final 
date of the delivery period has been ex- 
tended from October 1, 1956, to Novem- 
ber 15, 1956. All other terms and condi- 
tions of the Authorization remain the 
same as_ previously announced. The 
Authorization provided for the purchase 
of $5,150 worth of canned fruits and 
juices from United States suppliers. Pur- 
chases under this Authorization have 
been completed. 


Soil Bank Payments — Payments to 
farmers participating in the 1956 Acre- 
age Reserve program of the Soil Bank 
totaled $139,653,543.40 in 44 States re- 
porting through October 26, 1956. 
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SALES & PROMOTION 


“THAT’S A LOT OF APPLESAUCE”, Miss Elaine Edwards, 
Chambersburg, Pennsylvania’s 1956 Apple Blossom Queen, 
amusingly quoted, as Jack R. Grey, Executive Secretary of the 
Pennsylvania Canners Association, presented her with the first 
can of applesauce processed by Pennsylvania canners this season. 
Mr. Grey suggested that she plan to serve the applesauce during 
National Apple Week, October 25 through November 3. The 
Apple Blossom Queen visited the C. H. Musselman and Knouse 
Foods Cooperative processing plants where she witnessed what 
had “once been apple blossoms” being processed into applesauce. 


EFFICIENCY DOES IT 


If American housewives canned in their 
own kitchens the same amount of corn 
that the canning industry puts up for 
them each year, it might take them a 
total of 484,517,833 hours, or more than 
60.5 million eight-hour days. These astro- 
nomical figures calculated by an expert 
home economist were quoted to members 
of the Illinois Canners Association meet- 
ing in Chicago November 1 in their an- 
nual convention, by A. Edward Brown 
of Benton Harbor, Mich., Vice President 
of the National Canners Association and 
chief guest speaker of the meeting. The 
average amount of corn packed and con- 
sumed during the past five years was 
about 825 million pounds annually, as 
reported by the National Canners Asso- 
ciation, he stated. 


“The time needed to home-can it is 
equal to 5,529 years of fulltime, round- 
the-clock activity for one woman... but 
to put it into more understandable statis- 
tics, it would mean that a million home- 
makers—the approximate number in a 
city the size of Chicago or of Philadelphia 
and its suburbs—would have to work five 


full days a week for 12 weeks to get the 
job done,” Mr. Brown stated. 

“In terms of kitchen activity this seems 
a staggering task, but the canning indus- 
try each year accomplishes it and a simi- 
lar job of preserving 86 other fruits and 
vegetables in a tremendous variety of 
styles, combinations and can sizes as well 
as a wide assortment of fish, meats, 
juices, poultry, soups, formulated foods, 
baby foods and other specialties. 

“Efficiency in the canning industry 
makes all this possible. And the same 
efficiency and care which govern factory 
operations apply to the handling of crops 
from planting to arrival at the cannery. 
It is this combination of speed and skill 
which assures consumers of high quality 
at low cost when they buy canned foods,” 
Mr. Brown asserted. 


Chain Meeting—The 24th Annual 
Meeting of the National Association of 
Food Chains will be held at the Sheraton- 
Park and Shoreham Hotels, Washington, 
D. C., October 20 thru 23, 1957, accord- 
ing to announcement of President John 
A. Logan. 


G.C.M.I. GLASS EXHIBIT 


The Glass Container Manufacturers In- 
stitute has set up a permanent exhibit in 
the lobby of its New York headquarters, 
featuring glass containers in rare sizes, 
shapes and colors in a collection ranging 
from 1750 to 1900. The collection, assem- 
bled by Helen McKearin, from the world 
famous George S. KeKearin collection of 
American bottles and flasks, includes 
such interesting old-timers as the grand- 
daddy of today’s catsup bottle. Of aqua- 
marine color glass, blown-molded in one 
of the graceful Gothic patterns, this 
hexagonal container was called a “pep- 
per-sauce” bottle and was used for 
sauces, syrups, and vinegars, a century 
ago. Another item is a sturdy “black 
glass” wine bottle, free-blown and ready 
for use about 1760. There is a green 
nursing bottle, which evidently suited the 
nursery set of the 18th and early 19th 
century. Pattern-molded in 12 vertical 
ribs and then blown and finished, this 
container could also be used as a pocket 
bottle by baby’s father. Many other curi- 
osities go to make up the G.C.M.I. col- 
lection. 


Garlic dressing is the latest addition to the products of Bill 


Stern’s Famous Brands, Inc., Muskegon, Mich. Like the earlier 
Bill Stern seasonings, roquefort dressing and all purpose sea food 
and steak sauce, the garlic dressing is packaged in 8 oz. wide- 
mouth jars. Since the products must be refrigerated, the jars 
have two-color, ceramic labels which are fixed into the glass for 
permanence. Bill Stern’s Famous Brands are based on recipes 
developed by the Muskegon restaurateur while he was an Army 
mess sergeant. Glass jars are manufactured by Owens Illinois 
and screw-on closures by Armstrong. 
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Heads Pesticide Group—Dr. Harry J. 
Fisher, Chief Chemist of the Analyt- 
ical Chemistry Department, Connecticut 
Agricultural Experiment Station, was 
elected President of the Association of 
American Pesticide Control Officials at 
its anual meeting in Washington, October 
20. The organization includes representa- 
tives of Canada, Puerto Rico, the Federal 
Government, and states with laws relat- 
ing to economic poisons. 


G. S. Suppiger Company — Paul D. 
Palmer, formerly Merchandising Man- 
ager of the G. S. Suppiger Company, Col- 
linsville, Illinois, has been promoted to 
East Central Division Sales Manager 
with headquarters in Pittsburgh, where 
he will work closely with the company’s 
brokers in Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, 
Cleveland, Columbus, Huntington, Buf- 
falo, and other adjacent markets. 


B. F. Trappey’s Sons—Edward Staffen- 
berg of Elmhurst, Long Island, New 
York, has been appointed Northeastern 
factory representative in charge of sales 
and promotion. Mr. Staffenberg has had 
considerable experience in a similar capa- 
city and is well known to the trade and 
acquainted with many of the company’s 
representatives in the area that has been 
assigned to him. 


National Can Corporation—Robert S. 
Solinsky, President, in his report to stock- 
holders for the nine months ending Sep- 
tember 30, said that sales for the period 
were up 15% over the same period of last 
year. Net sales amounted to $63,550,204 
through September 1956 as compared 
with $55,139,294 for the same period last 
year. Earnings for the third quarter 
more than doubled those for the same 
period last year and totaled, after taxes, 
$1,372,372, equal to $1.28 per share as 
compared with earnings for the third 
quarter of 1955 of $652,377 or 61 cents a 
share as adjusted for the 5 percent stock 
dividend issued last January. Consoli- 
dated net income for the first nine months 
of 1956 is equal to $1.73 per share as 
against 68 cents per share for the same 
period of 1955, adjusted for the stock 
dividend. It is expected that the 15 per- 
cent increase in sales will be continued 
for the entire year, 
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Dole Hawaiian Pineapple Company 
will more than double the capacity of its 
frozen concentrated pineapple juice 
plants in Honolulu. Orders have been 
placed for new equipment and the instal- 
lation is scheduled for completion next 
June, in time for the 1957 summer pine- 
apple packing season. Estimated cost of 
the new project is $575,000. The addition 
was made necessary due to increased 
markets and ready consumer acceptance 
for the product. In addition to frozen 
pineapple juice, Dole also packs frozen 
pineapple chunks and a new fruit cock- 
tail mixture of pineapple, banana, and 
papaya, packed in pineapple and guava 
juice, called frozen Hawaiian fruits, 
which is now being test-marketed. 


Tri-State Packers Association—Uddo & 
Taormina Company of Vineland, New 
Jersey, has been admitted to membership 
in the Tri-State Packers Association. The 
main office of this firm is in Buena Park, 
California. The company packs spaghetti 
products, peppers, dry beans and peas, 
asparagus spears, tomatoes, and tomato 
products, under the “Progresso” brand. 


Northwest Canners & Freezers Asso- 
ciation—The Annual Convention of the 
Northwest Canners & Freezers Associa- 
tion will be held at the Multnomah Hotel, 
Portland, Oregon, January 28 to 30, 1957. 
The Annual Meeting of the Association, 
at which officers and directors will be 
elected, will be held at Gearhart, Oregon, 
March 29 and 30, 1957. 


Corn Products Sales Co.—A. N. McFar- 
lane, General Sales Manager of Corn 
Products Refining Company has an- 
nounced the appointment of four Regional 
Sales Service Managers. These executives 
will direct the activities of the company’s 
Sales Service Representatives in each of 
its four Sales Divisions. C. J. McDowell, 
R. F. Cohee, R. D. Walter and E. W. 
Beardsley have been named to these posi- 
tions in the Eastern, Central, Southern 
and Western Divisions respectively. They 
will make their headquarters in the com- 
pany’s Sales Division Offices in New 
York, Chicago, Memphis and San Fran- 
cisco, 
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Calpak Buys Canadian Canners—Cali- 
fornia Packing Corporation pur- 
chased a majority interest in the common 
stock of Canadian Canners, Ltd., largest 
canners in Canada, according to an- 
nouncement by Roy G. Lucks, President 
of Calpak, and W. I. Drynan, President 
of Canadian Canners. Canadian Canners 
common stock will be split into one Class 
A share and one Class B share, the Class 
A shares to be retained by the present 
owners. Calpak has offered to purchase 
the Class B shares at $15.00 each. Total 
cash payment was not announced. No 
financing is planned, money is to come 
from Calpak’s current funds. Cumulative 
annual dividends of 75 cents a share will 
be payable on both classes of stock but 
payments on Class B shares will be de- 
ferred until September 1961. 


Midwest Preservers Association, in its 
First Annual Meeting October 24, elected 
the following officers: Francis J. Oeler- 
ich, Oelerich & Berry Company, Chicago, 
President; Richard D. Fellows, Squire 
Dingee Company, Chicago, Vice-Presi- 
dent; Gordon Perry, Holsum Products, 
Milwaukee, Secretary; and George Levi- 
son, Orchard Products Company, Chi- 
cago, Treasurer. 


The following Directors were elected: 
Above named officers, together with Ed- 
ward Woolf, Glaser-Crandell Company, 
Chicago; Paul Smucker, J. M. Smucker 
Company, Orrville, Ohio; Byron Talcott, 
Mrs. Pedgrift’s Jellies, Inc., Chicago; and 
William Barnes, Williams Barnes, Inc., 
Minneapolis. 


Continental-Gair Merger — Stockhold- 
ers of both Continental Can Company and 
Robert Gair Company approved the mer- 
ger of Gair and Continental at separate 
meetings held in New York on October 
26. The merger was effective immediate- 
ly. General Lucius D. Clay, Continental’s 
Board Chairman, at the same time an- 
nounced the addition to the Continental 
Board of four Gair Directors: George E. 
Dyke, Raymond F. DeVoe, Robert L. 
Fitts, and Parker Newhall. With the 
transfer of Arthur Chase from an active 
to an honorary Director, Continental’s 
Board will now number 18 active direc- 
tors. The Federal Government has filed 
an anti-trust complaint designed to break 
up the merger. 
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JOHNSON HEADS 
F. H. WOODRUFF & SONS 


Daniel A. Johnson, Jr., has been elected 
to succeed Harold F. Woodruff as presi- 
dent of F. H. Woodruff & Sons Inc., Mil- 
ford, Conn., lawn and vegetable seed 
house. Mr. Woodruff, a son of the founder 
of the 56-year-old company, becomes 
chairman of the board and will continue 
to be active in the management of the 
business. 


A former school principal in Wey- 
mouth, Mass., Mr. Johnson joined the 
Woodruff company in 1947, became a 
director and manager of its Lawn Seed 
Division the following year, was named 
assistant treasurer in 1951 and treasurer 
in 1954. He continues as treasurer of the 
firm. 


The company was founded in 1900 by 
the late Frank H. Woodruff and his older 
son, the late William H. Woodruff, as a 
partnership, in which Harold Woodruff 
became a member in 1906. On the death 
of the father in 1927, William Woodruff 
became president and served until his 
death in 1945 when Harold Woodruff suc- 
ceeded to the presidency. He is a former 
president of the American Seed Trade 
Association. 


The company was incorporated in 1938 
and operates branches in Wyoming, IIli- 
nois, California, Oregon, Idaho and 
Washington, with sales offices and ware- 
houses in Atlanta, Ga.; Bellerose, L. L., 


N. Y.; Toledo, Ohio; Mercedes, Texas; 
Sacramento, Calif., and Salisbury, Md. 


Other management changes announced 
simultaneously included election of Mor- 
ris W. Abbott as secretary, succeeding 
Ralph M. Collette, retired, and George W. 
Skirm, production department manager, 
with William R. Somers, Lawn Seed Divi- 
sion manager, to be directors. Mr. Abbott 
has been a director and officer of the com- 
pany since its incorporation. Frank H. 
Lindley continues as vice president. 


GOLDEN AGE OF CANNING 


The Canning Machinery & Supplies 
Association which this year celebrates 
the 50th Anniversary of its Service to 
the Food Industry, has pin-pointed the 
mushroom growth of canned foods in 
this country in the disclosure that each 
year’s production of edibles packed in 
tins, glass, and frozen food, dried fruit 
and vegetable containers now amounts 


‘to 20 billion pounds. This, says the Asso- 


ciation’s research department, constitutes 
a 20-fold growth in the production of 
canned foods over the last 50 years. 


“The Golden Age of Canning” will be 
the theme of the Canning Machinery and 
Supplies Group when it exhibits its wares 
in Chicago next February 16-19 in con- 
nection with the 50th annual convention 
of the National Canners Association. 


Citrus Juice Pack — Florida Canners 
Association reports the pack of citrus 
juices for the season through October 20, 
basis 24/2’s, as follows: Grapefruit juice 
89,884 cases, orange juice 3,324 cases, 
combination juice 21,461 cases, for a total 
of 114,669 cases. No grapefruit sections, 
tangerine juice, or citrus salad was re- 
ported packed during the period.. 


DEATHS 


Charles M. Price, 74, of Dade City, 
Florida, well known retired manufactur- 
er’s representative in South Florida, died 
suddenly Sunday morning, October 28, of 
a heart attack. Mr. Price had represented 
the Price Brothers Label Company of 
Bridgeton, New Jersey for many years 
until the time of his death. 


Fred Bedford, Sr., 80, Chairman of the 
Board of Bedford Products, Inc., Dunkirk, 
New York preservers, died at a Dunkirk 
hospital on Tuesday evening, October 23. 
Mr. Bedford founded the firm in 1932 but 
had been in the food business since his 
graduation from the University of Min- 
nesota in 1901, and was well known 
throughout the country in the preserve 
field. He is survived by his widow, two 
daughters, Mrs. Josephine Blackmer of 
Andover, Massachusetts, and Mrs. Bar- 
bara Rogers of Dunkirk, two sons, Fred, 
Jr. and Buell, both of Dunkirk. 


See your Robins Representative, or call 
or write direct, for full information on 


specifications, prices and delivery. 
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AKRobins 


AND COMPANY, INC. 


Manufacturers of 
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UTILITY ELEVATOR 


There are a number of practical ap- 
plications in every plant for this 
For instance, it 
is excellent for elevating pickles to 
Speedmatic Feeder or to tanks. 
Will lift stock to heights up to 10 ft. 


Food Processing Equipment Since 1855 
713-729 E. Lombard St., Baltimore 2, Md. 


THE ROBINS LINE 
INCLUDES EQUIPMENT 
FOR PROCESSING | 


APPLES @ ASPARAGUS 
BEETS CORN 
DRIED BEANS 
LIMA BEANS 
MARMALADES e OLIVES 
ONIONS « PEACHES 
PEAS PEPPERS 
PICKLES @ POTATOES 
PUMPKIN RELISHES 
SAUERKRAUT e SHRIMP 
SPINACH 
STRAWBERRIES 
STRING BEANS e TOMATOES | 
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Two pages in full color... 


in POST November 3rd 
and in LIFE November 5th 


works for you by reminding consum- 
ers just how good canned fruits and 
juices are. 


works for you by reminding shoppers 
how convenient and dependable a 
container the can itself is. 


works for you because it’s another in 
this series of messages that build 
confidence in all canned foods. 


It’s another of the many ways in which 
Canco works for you! 


COME TO FIRST! 
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The Symbol that brings your 
favorite fruit as near 


as your nearest store 


Inviting in color, delicious and nutritious to eat, your favorite fruits 
and juices are always as near to you and your family as your nearest store — 
because of the can and a symbol you probably seldom notice. 


The symbol is a trade mark—a small oval on the ends of cans made by 
American Can Company. 


Back of it is Canco’s belief that the can is more than a container: it's 
a way of helping you live better. . more conveniently . . . for less money. 


Back of it, too, is Canco’s motto, “Can do,” and the spirit of cooperation 
that makes this motto work. 


BEHIND THIS SYMBOL ARE THE SERVICES OF CANCO'S “CAN DO” MEN 
HERE'S HOW THEY HELP BRING YOU TASTIER FRUITS 


A SPECIAL PROCESS known as “vacuum syrupi ar 


g BIOCHEMIST DR. JAMES F. FEASTER is one of many 
in wide use among canners of feuits was inverted by Canco's 


Canco specialisss who help the canning industry produce 


“Can do” men. It provides the way to remove the air from better products. Faced with tough problems and great op- 
cans far more quickly and surely than ever before and plays a portunities, Canco's researchers and service people answer, 
large part in retaining the colors and flavors of various fruits ‘Can do! Result: leadership—yesterday, today, tomorrow! 


American Can Company 


NEW YORK ° CHICAGO 


hatle virit of 


* SAN FRANCISCO 
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NEW YORK MARKET 


Prices Firm But Trading Spotty — Shipping 
Against Contracts—Citrus Packing Begins— 
Tomato Supplies Tighten, Demand Light— 
Juice In Good Demand—Corn Prices Hold— 
Fish Strong—Holiday Buying Of Fruits. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N. Y. ,Nov. 2, 1956 


THE SITUATION—Canned food trad- 
ing was spotty the past week, with some 
demand noted for vegetables, especially 
tomatoes and products, with inquiry fall- 
ing off for peas, string beans, as well as 
a number of the fish items, but for fruits 
there was activity largely in the way of 
shipments against contracts. 

The feature of the market, however, 
was the steadiness of prices and the fail- 
ure of any important sales pressure. 
There was a certain amount of interest 
in citrus juices, with reports that a good 
pack of the grapefruit juice may likely 
develop during the new season, but for 
orange juice uncertainty prevails as to 
the outlook at this time. 

So far there was no special market 
effect noted as a result of the flareup be- 
tween Israel and Egypt, with little, if 
any concern noted on the part of export- 
ers. A spread of the trouble, however, 
could be quite a market factor as it would 
disrupt shipping and result in other dis- 
orders to trade. There was a certain 
amount of unrest shown as a result of the 
threatened pier tieups along the Atlantic 
and Gulf ports from labor troubles. 


THE OUTLOOK—The activity at the 
moment is mainly in the way of ship- 
ments against contracts. Just now the 
trade is turning from making further 
important commitments to holiday goods 
and this probably will pick up as the 
year-end approaches. 

Many interests feel that tight markets 
will be seen as the season goes along in 
many of the vegetables, but especilaly for 
fish and that this will be followed by 
firm prices. Already there are signs of 
very small supplies at most centers. 


CITRUS JUICES—The new season is 
now underway. According to the Florida 
Canners Association packing so far has 
been confined to small lots of grapefruit. 
There were also private reports that only 
3,000 cases of sweetened orange juice 
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were produced compared with 109,000 
cases packed to this time last season. 
The market is firm, with most of the 
offerings so far. 1955-56 packs, which 
were priced largely against contracts 
now being moved by canners to complete 
their orders on books. These average 
from $2.85 to $3.40 for 46 oz. orange 
juice, $2.65 for blended and $2.15 to $2.20 
for grapefruit juice. Tangerine juice was 
$2.15, all per dozen, f.o.b. cannery. No 
change pricewise was noted in segments. 


TOMA TOES—Tri-State interests were 
reported to be carrying limited supplies 
unsold. However, at this time there is 
not a very heavy demand. With the small 
quantities still unsold, no first hand sales 
pressure was noted. Most sellers will not 
offer 303s, standards at less than $1.22% 
to $1.25 per dozen, f.o.b. However, there 
have been sales at $1.20, which move was 
believed to be the result of some canner 
in need of finances. For 2%s the market 
was $1.95 and 10s $7.00 to $7.25 per 
dozen, f.o.b. 


TOMATO JUICE—This is one of the 
strong tomato products with prices hold- 
ing around the best levels of the season. 
A steady demand prevails and this buy- 
ing has been sufficiently large to make 
inroads into the general holdings. The 
best price heard was around $2.60 ‘for 
46 oz. for fancy with sales also reported 
up to $2.75 per dozen, f.o.b. 


PUMPKIN—Reports indicate that the 
demand so far has not been as good as 
expected. There was talk in canning cir- 
cles of curtailing operations rather than 
take a chance with overproduction. Ap- 
parently weather conditions have not 
been right for consumer activity and 
with fair carryover supplies the market 
tone was showing heaviness. There were 
offerings of 1956 pack of fancy pumpkin 
at $1.45 for 2%s and $5.00 for 10s, per 
dozen, f.o.b. while 1955 packs were quoted 
at $1.35 for 2%s, per dozen, f.o.b. 


CORN—tThere is quite a movement in 
the Tri-State area toward intensive mar- 
keting operations and through these ef- 
forts the trade feels that important cuts 
in outstanding stocks will follow. The 
market has been maintained fairly well 
of late and to the surprise of a number 
of buyers there has been no move toward 
further price cutting. 

There were offerings of cream style 
golden corn at $1.40 for 303s and $8.65 
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for 10s, f.o.b. There was also another 
important supporting feature to the mar- 
ket that of the probability of buying on 
a large scale by Government and State 
institutions. The feeling is that important 
bids will soon be on the market. 


LIMA BEANS—The market was quite 
steady. A feature was the belief that the 
pack totals would not come up to a 
year ago inasmuch as a large amount of 
late beans were diverted to freezers. Most 
of the offerings were on the basis of $3.00 
per dozen, for fancy midgets 1 sieve, $2.40 
for 2 sieve and $2.10 for small 3 sieve, 
per dozen, f.o.b. cannery. 


SWEET POTATOES — The trade is 
looking for a fairly good call of this item 
for holiday needs. The market generally 
is very steady with sellers asking $1.60 
per dozen, for 303s, whole and cut medi- 
ums in syrup and $2.00 for 3038s, whole in 
heavy syrup. 


CRANBERRY SAUCE — Offerings of 
new pack cranberry sauce were reported 
on the basis of 300s at $1.55 and 10’s at 
$9.50 per doz., f.o.b. New Jersey shipping 
points. The general tone is none too 
steady even with the fact that fresh ber- 
ries are 20 percent short. The demand is 
lacking and the feeling is that opening 
prices will be shaded unless buying picks 
up quickly. 


SALMON—This is one of the short 
items of the fish group and the market is 
bound to be in tight supply for many 
months ahead. The Alaskan pack is be- 
low a year ago on a number of items, but 
the overall pack at 2,985,690 cases ex- 
ceeds 1955. The offerings are limited, 
however and the market is tightened by 
the absence of pinks from Puget Sound 
which operates on a two year cycle. The 
principal factors have been Government 
buying, the small packs of cohoes and red 
talls and large purchases of king salmon. 
Canada also is not expected to be an ex- 
porter of salmon to this country this 
year. 


In a general way, fancy sockeye red 
salmon is offered at $33.00 for 1s tall and 
$21.00 for halves with fancy Copper 
River sockeyes at $21.00 per case for 
halves. Pinks were $23.00 and $13.00 
per case, f.o.b. 


SARDINES — Maine sardines are on 
the market from $7.50 to $8.00 per case 
for keyless quarters with offerings grad- 
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ually decreasing. This market is held 
likely to tighten in view of the short- 
ages of foreign pack sardines this season 
especially in Portugal and Norway. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS—Holiday buy- 
ing is gradually increasing and there is 
also a liberal movement especially on the 
part of Nationally advertised brand can- 
ners against current contracts. No price 
changes have been announced in peaches, 
pears, apricots or other fruits with the 
market decidedly steady. The big short- 
age on the West Coast this year is in 
berry packs with the exception of straw- 
berries. Some prices are at the highest 
level in years. 


CHICAGO MARKET. 


Eyeing Middle East Situation—Markets Gen- 
erally Unchanged—Routine Movement Good 
—Corn Slide Halted—Beets Weaken—Car- 
rots Firm—Tomatoes Lack Interest—Kraut 
Selling But Buyers Are Cautious — Fruits 
Quiet—Salmon Active And Strong. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., Nov. 2, 1956 


THE SITUATION—The situation here 
has settled down to where buying is 
strictly routine and nothing more insofar 
as canned foods are concerned. However, 
the trade have an apprehensive eye on 
the current ruckus in the Middle East 
and any spread of hostilities could cause 
a decided change of heart. While any- 
thing of this sort is to be deplored, the 
results of the Korean conflict are fresh in 
everyone’s mind and present conditions 
could cause some panicky buying. A situ- 
ation of this kind could quickly change 
current apathy and a sudden rush of buy- 
ing. It’s a condition that no one can pre- 
dict and the average buyer is watching 
things carefully. 


Canned foods markets are generally 
unchanged from last week and the weak 
spots appear to be holding their own. 
However, the average distributor here is 
holding inventories to a minimum and is 
expected to continue such policy until 
after the turn of the year unless some- 
thing unexpected happens. Of course, 
holiday items are the exception but they 
only make up a small part of the over all 
canned food business. Routine movement 
is good as the consumer continues to 
make it that way and there is little rea- 
son to expect any change in buying habits 
in view of excellent general business con- 
ditions. At the moment the future is one 
of expectancy and what may or may not 
happen is anyone’s guess. 


CORN—This market is still very much 
on the weak side but the downward slide 
of prices has been stopped for the most 
part. There are rumors of some price 
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concessions but the general market re- 
mains just about where it has been the 
past two or three weeks. Standard corn 
in 303 tins is being retailed here at 10 
cents although distributors are quite un- 
happy at the profit margin when selling 
at this price. At the cannery level this 
item is generally bringing $1.05 which 
is reason enough for the profit squeeze 
but a lot better than the canner is doing 
at such a price level. Fancy grade con- 
tinues to bring $1.30 for 303s and $8.00 
for tens. 


PUMPKIN —This item continues to 
sell very well and should at this time of 
the year. While some canners report a 
closely sold position, the overall pack 
appears to be a good one. Prices are hold- 
ing at $1.00 for 303s, $1.50 for 2%s and 
$5.25 for tens. 


BEETS — Beets are still going into 
cans in the Middlewest and a much larger 
pack appears to be in the offing. Prices 
have been anything but strong as canners 
are showing an anxiety to sell and this 
is true both in Wisconsin and New York. 
Fancy sliced are now quoted at $1.15 to 
$1.20 for 303s and $5.75 to $6.00 for tens 
whiel salad sliced are selling at $1.00 and 
$4.75 to $5.00. Fancy diced and cut beets 
have been under pressure and prices are 
down to 90 cents for 303s and $4.50 for 
tens and still the trade have little con- 
fidence in the market. 


CARROTS—Here is another item that 
remains in the canning stage but prices 
in this case seem to be on the firm side. 
Wisconsin canners are now generally 
quoting fancy diced at $1.10 for 303s and 
$5.50 for tens while sliced are held at 
$1.25 and $7.25. Fancy whole counting 
85/ov. are listed at $7.75 for tens. The 
market has been bare of carrots and the 
trade have not hesitated to buy their im- 
mediate requirements. 


TOMATOES—tThe Chicago trade still 
cannot get excited about tomatoes and 
buying is at a minimum. The market is 
just a little on the sloppy side in the 
face of restricted buying and prices have 
shown an indication to slip slightly. 
Standard 303s are usually quoted at $1.30 
for 303s but an occasional price of $1.25 
is heard now and then. Standard tens 
can be purchased at $7.75 while 2%s are 
listed at $2.25. Extra standard tens, the 
popular item in this size, can now be 
found at $8.00 although the general mar- 
ket appears to be $8.25. The California 
situation will have to clarify before this 
market settles down. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS—A very simi- 
lar situation exist here to what has been 
described above and Chicago buyers have 
shown little confidence in the market. 
Local canners are holding fancy tomato 
juice at $1.25 for 2s and $2.40 to $2.50 
for 46 oz. which compares to California 
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quotations of $1.00 and $2.25. Fancy 
puree 1.045 gravity is held at $1.00 for 
ones and $7.50 for tens and canners local- 
ly are not inclined to trade off of these 
figures regardless of the trade’s thinking. 
Here again the market will probably con- 
tinue in an unsettled state until final 
California figures are known. 


KRAUT—Kraut is selling well but the 
prospects of a bumper pack hangs over 
the market and the average buyer is 
playing the game close to- the belt. The 
weaker sellers have shown an inclination 
to shade prices although the overall mar- 
ket position is unchanged. Fancy grade 
still brings $5.40 for tens, $1.60 for 2%s 
and $1.15 for 303s but the trade are ex- 
pecting lower prices. 


CITRUS—tThere has been nothing in 
the way of prices on the new pack of 
citrus in Florida although the pack is 
just about ready to get under way. Can- 
ners are reported to be unhappy about 
asking raw fruit prices as they feel they 
will run into trade resistance to prices 
based upon such costs. Stocks here are 
at a minimum but early buying will be 
light if prices are higher than expected. 


WEST COAST FRUITS—There is lit- 
tle to shout about when it comes to can- 
ned fruits as the entire market appears 
to be quite except for prune plums where 
prices on some sizes and grades have been 
kicked about ever since new plums were 
available. Some grades of No .10 cling 
peaches and apricots are becoming a lit- 
tle difficult to find but shelf sizes appear 
ample with prices unchanged. A few 
more sweet cherries are making an ap- 
pearance indicating that much higher 
prices are having an effect on movement 
but prices still continue strong and 
should stay that way in view of the lim- 
ited supplies for sales. All sizes of pears 
are available at present despite the 
shorter pack in the Northwest although 
the squeeze may come later on. 


SALMON—This market is active with 
prices on the strong side. The trade are 
finding it exceedingly difficult to locate 4 
pound reds and pinks as supplies are very 
limited. Most factors are holding tall 
reds at $33.00 with pinks at $23.00 and 
chums at $21.00. Puget Sound Sockeyes 
are tough to find and Chicago buyers are 
having trouble covering on needed sup- 
plies. It looks like a firm market all the 
way. 


STOCKS AND SHIPMENTS 


CANNED PEAS 
Compiled by N.C.A. Division of Statistics 


(Actual Cases) 
1955-56 1956-57 


Carryover, June 2,058,432 
Pack .. 31,222,312 33,093,977 
Total Supply 33,095,573 35,152,409 
Shipments June 1 to Oct. 1 11,154,937 11,284,448 
Stocks October 21,940,636 23,867,961 
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QMC PURCHASES FROM 
1955 PACKS 


The volume of canned fruits, vege. 
tables, and juices purchased from the 
1955 pack by the Army Quartermaster 
Corps was announced by the Department 
of Defense October 23. 


The purchases were for all of the 
armed services, including the Army, 
Navy, Marine Corps, and Air Force. The 
announcement covers only the annually- 
procured items. 


Following are the total purchases in 
terms of pounds, as they were announced, 
together with conversions to standard 
cases for purchases from both the 1954 
and 1955 packs: 


CANNED FRUITS 


(thousands of 
cases—basis 
24/214) (pounds) 
1954 5 1955 


Apples f 200 9,010,823 
Applesauce 56 169 7,590,786 
Apricots ... 37 101 4,556,336 
Blackberries .. am ae 46 2,061,141 
35 34 1,543,169 
Cherries, RSP ........0000. 61 219 9,872,653 
Cherries, sweet ............ 59 113 5,072,310 
Cranberry sauce 103 61 2,745,048 
Fruit cockt 98 231 10,378,080 
Peaches 32 463 20,838,909 
117 250 11,237,979 
Pineapple, a.t.e.c. ...... 46 206 9,263,889 
Pineapple, crushed ...... 78 149 6,725,828 
21 92 4,142,652 
CANNED VEGETABLES 
(thousands of 
cases—hbasis 
24/2) (pounds) 
1954 1955 1955 
210 128 8,847,813 
154 279 8,361,407 
BARD 484 577 17,311,599 
167 294 8,814,198 
97 59 1,767,234 
77 200 6,007,140 
45 549 16,475,534 
22 9 260,049 
459 640 19,212,061 
Potatoes, sweet 121 274 8,220,999 
52 58 1,749,442 
Sauerkraut .... 140 312 9,359,489 
Spinach ........ 17 118 3,534,896 
Tomatoes. .......... 1,680 651 19,542,02: 
Tomato catsup . 370 750 22,501,865 
Tomato paste .. on» woe 280 8,408,153 
53 44 1,333,848 
CANNED JUICES 
(thousands of 
cases—basis 
24/2) (pounds) 
1954 1955 1955 
Juice grape 145 46 1,379,880 
Juice, grapefruit 116 3,484,485 
Juice, grapefruit and 
orange, blended ........ ...... 210 6,305,628 
Juice, pineapple .......... 288 517 15,514,989 
Juice, tomato .......... 694 1,184 35,512,791 


American Can Company —George J. 
Madge, formerly Comptroller and with 
Canco for 44 years, almost exclusively in 
the accounting and auditing fields, has 
been elected a Vice-President in the 
Executive Department and will make his 
headquarters at the company’s general 
offices in New York, 
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FROZEN FOOD SALES INCREASE 


Speaking before the Central States 
Frozen Foods Association at the Shera- 
ton Hotel in Chicago recently, Nathan 
Cummings, Chairman of the Board of 
Consolidated Foods Corporation, said 
that a growth of 300 percent in national 
retail sales of frozen foods will take place 
within 10 years. He pointed out that 25 
million of the country’s 43 million fam- 
ilies are now regularly buying frozen 
food items, and stated that the 5 percent 
of all grocery sales in frozen items will 
rise to 20 percent by 1966, or well over 
$7 billion. The consumer will decide 
which products are best—frozen, canned, 
or fresh—and because the American pub- 
lic likes variety, there will be a tremen- 
dous market for all three types of prod- 
ucts, he declared. 


TUNA CATCH 


More than $35,500,000 has been paid by 
southern California canners to San Pedro 
and San Diego fishermen for raw tuna 
during the first nine months of 1956. 


Domestic tuna landings processed by 
these canners during this period totaled 
132,101 tons, according to figures from 
California Fish Canners Association. 


This tonnage is the highest since 1951 
when 135,496 tons were delivered by the 
domestic fleet to the Terminal Island and 
San Diego canneries. 


“Three fishing fleets; clipper ships, 
purse seiners and albacore boats com- 
bined for the total catch,” Charles R. 
Carry, executive director of the Asso- 
ciation explained. “Broken down, the 
clipper fleet landed 90,000 tons; purse 
seiners 27,000 tons and albacore boats, 
14,000 tons. Clippers roam the high seas 
as far south as off the coasts of Panama, 
Ecuador and Peru for tuna, as do the 
purse seiners although the majority do 
not make such long trips for their 
catches, and the albacore boats number- 
ing some 600 supply this specie with bait 
fishing in local waters.” 


“It is interesting to note that raw im- 
ports for the first nine months of this 
year dropped 10,000 tons over the similar 
period in 1955. Figures for this year are 
28,910 tons against 39,698 tons,” Carry 
commented. 


“Sales are at an all-time high with 
a movement of more than nine million 
cases from Southern California canners 
anticipated before the end of the year. 
At the same time with the year’s high 
catch there is maximum processing by 
all the canneries which insures ample 
inventory stock for consumers during the 
National Fish Week, October 29 through 
November 3, and the forthcoming Lenten 
seasen,” 


“Coupled with the banner year in fish- 
ing and canning is the fact that tuna in 
the retail store is currently the cheapest 
it has been since World War II.” 


GOVERNMENT WANTS 


General Services Administration, 7th 
& D Streets, Southwest, Washington, D. 
C. has asked for bids on the following re- 
quirements: 


CARROTS—2,468 cases 6/10’s Grade 
A, Fancy, Canned Dice Carrots, style 4, 
packed in accordance with Federal Spe- 
cification No. JJJ-C-76b. Opening date 
November 8. 


CORN FOR SCHOOL LUNCH 


An offer to buy whole kernel or whole 
grain canned corn packed during 1956, 
for use in the school lunch program, is 
anounced by U.S.D.A. The corn may be 
either white, golden or yellow and must 
meet requirements of U. S. Grade A. 
Offers will be considered on No. 10 or 
No. 2 can sizes but No. 10’s are preferred. 
Offers should be submitted to the Fruit 
and Vegetable Div., Agricultural Mar- 
keting Service, USDA, Washington 25, 
D. C. not later than 4 p.m. November 14 
for acceptance not later than November 
21. Details may be obtained at above ad- 
dress, phone REpublic 7-4142, ext. 2781. 


Corn on Plentiful List—As promised at 
the Chicago Meeting of Corn Canners 
last month, canned sweet corn has been 
added to the USDA “Plentiful Foods” 
Monthly List for December. 


NEW OAKITE 
LIQUID DETERGENT 


Development of a new concentrated 
liquid detergent, called Oakite Liqui-Det, 
has been announced by Oakite Products, 
Inec., manufacturers of industrial clean- 
ing and sanitizing materials. The new de- 
tergent, which contains no soap, is said 
to go into solution instantly and to de- 
velop copious suds, in hard or soft water, 
hot or cold, and then to penetrate and 
loosen the most common soils in a very 
short time. Furthermore, the company 
states, it can be used repeatedly without 
rinsing, and without causing any build-up 
of film or discoloration. It is safe on 
every type of surface and pleasant to the 
hands. As for economy, concentrations 
as low as % ounce to the gallon of water 
are being used with excellent results. 
Inquiries about this new liquid general 
purpose cleaner should be addressed to 
Oakite Products, Inc., 178 Rector Street, 
New York 6, N. Y. 


“A man’s judgment is no better than 
his information.” Keep key employees 
posted through “The Canning Trade” 
each week. Five or more subscriptions, 
one order, same expiration date to one 
company, separately addressed, $3.00 each. 


Saves 25%. Order now. 
20 S. Gay Street, Baltimore 2, Md. 
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COVER STRAWBERRIES 
FOR THE WINTER 


The strawberry bed should be given 
some sort of ground cover or mulch to 
protect the plants during the winter, says 
Cornell and State University small fruit 
specialist George L. Slate at the New 
York State Experiment Station at 
Geneva. 

Mulching strawberries prevents heav- 
ing of the plants from frost action and 
protects them from severe cold. The 
protective cover should be in place by 
December first, says Professor Slate. 

In comparisons of mulching materials, 
straw and marsh hay have given good 
results when used to a depth of three to 
four inches. Sawdust applied to a depth 
of two to three inches has also proved 
satisfactory. On soils of low fertility, 
however, it is advisable to add a nitrogen 
fertilizer to the sawdust in the spring, 
says Slate. 

Leaves are satisfactory mulching ma- 
terial in home plantings but should be 
used only to a depth of two to three 
inches to avoid smothering the plants by 
matting of the leaves. 

Mulching should be done before tem- 
peratures drop below 20 degrees, but 
after the plants have been subjected to 
several hard frosts, explains Professor 
Slate. 

When the plants start to grow in the 
spring, part of the mulch should be re- 
moved and placed between the rows. 
There it will discourage weed growth, 
will keep the soil surface cool and moist, 
and will help keep the berries clean. 


TEACHERS TOUR MUSSELMAN 
PLANT 


Annual Business-Education Week was 
observed at The C. H. Musselman Com- 
pany with a guided plant tour and ban- 
quet on October 18 for 65 members of 
the Upper Adams Joint School Faculty. 


After early dismissal of schools, fac- 
ulty members assembled at the Bigler- 
ville (Penna.) plant and were conducted 
on a comprehensive tour of plant opera- 
tion with members of the Musselman 
organization serving as guides. Follow- 
ing the tour the group was served a full 
course turkey dinner in the plant cafe- 
teria. Serving as waiters were other 
members of the company’s supervisory 
staff. 

In a brief address of welcome, John A. 
Hauser, company president, outlined the 
purposes of Business-Education Week 
programs. Prof. L. V. Stock, Upper 
Adams Supervising Principal, responded 
for the faculty. A new film, “Every Day 
is Apple Day”, prepared by Processed 
Apples Institute, Inc., was shown to the 
group. 

At the close of the banquet, souvenir 
packages of Musselman products were 
distributed to the visitors. 


Purple Plum Pack—Northwest Canners 
& Freezers Association has issued figures 
for the 1956 pack of purple plums com- 
piled from reports from all canners in 
Washington, Oregon and Idaho known to 
have packed plums in 1956. The pack, in 
actual cases, amounted to 2,261,509 cases 
packed in syrup, and 89,411 cases water 
pack, for a total of 2,350,920 cases. On 
the basis of 24/2%4’s the syrup pack was 
2,019,124 cases, and the water pack 
80,233 cases, totaling 2,099,357 cases, 
which compares with the total pack, 
basis 214’s, for 1955 of 1,525,135 cases. 


CONVENTION CALENDAR 


(Continued from page 3) 


FEBRUARY 16-20, 1957 CANNING 
MACHINERY & SUPPLIES ASSOCIATION, 
Machinery and Supplies Exhibition, Con- 
rad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 


FEBRUARY 26 - 27, 1957 — 10WA-NE- 
BRASKA CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Canners Conference, Iowa State College, 
Ames, Iowa. 


MARCH 14-15, 1957—1TRI-STATE PACK- 
ERS ASSOCIATION, Spring Meeting, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


MARCH 17-20, 1957—-NATIONAL-AMER- 
ICAN WHOLESALE GROCERS ASSOCIATION, 
51st Annual Convention, Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago, Ill. 


MARCH 20-21, 1957—-wIscoNSIN CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, Spring’ Meeting, Madi- 
son, Wis. 


MARCH 29-30, 1957—-NoRTHWEST CAN- 
NERS & FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Meeting, Gearhart, Ore. 


MARCH 22-23, 1957 — UTAH CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION, 45th Annual Convention, 
Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


MARCH 25-26, 1957—-cANNERS LEAGUE 
OF CALIFORNIA, 53rd Annual Meeting, 
Santa Barbara-Biltmore, Santa Barbara, 
Calif. 


MARCH 28-29, 1957—SoUTHWEST CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Meeting, Dal- 
las, Tex. 


APRIL 18-19, 1957—NATIONAL PICKLE 
PACKERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Meeting, 
Drake Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 


MAY 10-11, 1957—-PENNSYLVANIA CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, Sales Clinic, Bedford 
Springs Hotel, Bedford Springs, Pa. 


MAY 19-22, 1957—vU. WHOLESALE 
GROCERS ASSOCIATION and LOUISIANA 
WHOLESALE GROCERS ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Convention and Exposition, New Orleans, 
La. 


OCTOBER 20-23, 1957 — NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF FOOD CHAINS, 24th Annual 
Meeting Sheraton-Park and Shoreham 
Hotels, Washington, D. C. 


PICKLE PACKERS HONOR SCIENTISTS—Dr. J. L. Etchells, 
center, of the U. S. Department of Agriculture laboratory at 
Raleigh, N. C., was the first recipient of the “Hall of Fame” 
award of the National Pickle Packers Association. A silver platter 
was given to Dr. Etchells, for his outstanding contribution to the 
advancement of the pickle industry, at the recent Pickle Fair at 
the Edgewater Beach Hotel in Chicago. Harry Tuttle, at left, of 
Minneapolis re-elected at the meeting as NPPA President, looks 
over the award along with Leon S. Glaser, at right, of Chicago, 


newly elected treasurer of the NPPA. 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. 
cannery unless otherwise 


specified.) 
ASPARAGUS 

Calif., Fey. All Gr., No. 2, 

Colossal 4.90 
Mammoth 4.80 
Large 4.75 

Gr. Tip & Wh. Colossal............+ 4.10 
Mammoth & 4.10 

N. J., Fey., All Gr. No. 2 
Mammoth Spears 4.80-5.00 

Large Spears, No. 300 -3.80-3.90 


Medium Spears. 
Mid-W., Fey All Gr. Cuts & Tips 


No. 8 oz. 1.6 
No. 1 Pic 1.85 
No. 300 2.30 
BEANS, SrrincLess, GREEN 
MARYLAND 
No. 303 1.75 
No. 10 10.00 
Fey., Cut, Gr. No. 
No. 10 9.00 
. 808 1.20-1.30 
10 7.00-7.25 
Std., Cut, Gr. No. 303 o01.1021.15 
No. 10 6.25 
NEw York & Pa, 
Gr. Wh., Fey., 3 sv., No. 3038........ 2.10 
No. 10 11.25 
Cut, Fey. 1.55-1.75 
No. 9.00-9.50 
Ex. Su, Cut, No. 308............1.45-1.55 
No. 8.50 
Std., ‘cut No. 303.. w1.15-1.20 
No. -6.50-6.75 
Fey., Fr, Style, NO. BOB 1.70 
No. 9.25 
Wax, Sth Wh. 3 sv., No. 303....2.20 
No. 10 11.75 
1.75 
No. 10 10.00 
Ex. Std., Cut, No. 303... 1.60 
No. 10 8.60 
No. 10 : 7.50 
FLORIDA 
Std., Cut, No. 303 1.15 
Mip-WEsT 


Gr. yy Fey., No. 308........ 2.00-2.45 


No. 10 7.25 
NOs BOB io 15 

No. 10 6.5 = 
Wax, cy, Cut, 3 sv. , No. 308....1.5 
No. 9:60 
4 No. "303 60 
9.00 
Ex. Std. 1.30- 
No 
OZARKS 
Std., Cut, Gr., No. 


N.W. & Cal. Blue Lakes 


Wh., Fey., 2 sv., No. 303...... r 


No. 10 
Cut, Fey., 3 sv., 
4 sv.. No. 303 
No. 10 


BEANS, LIMA 
EAst 
Fey., Tiny Gr., 


DOR 1.90 


No. 308........ 2.60-3.00 
Small, No. 303) 2.25 
No. 10 2.75 
Medium, No. 303 2.10 
o. 10 0 
Mip-WeEst 
Fey., Tiny Gr., No. 303........ 2.40-2.50 
No. 10 13.50 
Small, No. 303 2.00 
No. > 25 
10.75-11.00 
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BEETS 
Md., Fey., cut, Diced, 303....1.05-1.10 
Fey., Sliced No. 
Midwest, Fey., Sl., No. 8 02......... 
No. 303 1.15-1.20 
No. 10 5.75-6.00 
Diced, No. 808 95 
No. 10 4.50 
Cut, No. 303 .90 
No. 10 4.50 
CARROTS 
Mid-West, Fancy, Diced, 
1.10 
No. 5.50 
East, Fey. -» Diced, No. 308............ 1.25 
No. 10 6.50 
CORN 
EAst 
W.K. & C.S. Golden 
No. 10 8.50-9.00 
1.30-1.40 
No. 10 7.85-8.00 
We. BOB 1.25-1.30 
No. 10 — 
Shoepez, Fey., No. 303.......... 1.50-1.60 
No. 10 8.50-9.50 
MIDWEST 
W.K., Gold., Fey., No. 308....1.30-1.35 
No. 10 8.00-8.50 
No. 10 7.25-8.00 
C.S., 
1.30-1.35 
No. 8.00-8.50 
Sed, 1.10-1.20 
7.25-8.00 
No. 10 6.50-7.00 
W.K. & C.S. Co. Gent. 
10 8.75 
Ex. Sia, No. 303 1.35 
10 8.25 
Std, BOB 1.15-1.20 
No. 10 7.50 
PEAS 
East ALASKAS 
2 sv., 8 oz. 1.40 
2 sv., No. . 
2 sv., No. 
3 sv., No. 
3 sv., No. 10 R 
Ex. Std., 2 1.65-1.70 
3 sv., No. 3! 1.55 
Std., 3 sv., No, 1.35-1.40 
4 sv., No. 3 1 
No. 10 
Pod Run, No. 1.20-1.30 
East SWEETS 
Fey., Pod Run, No. 3038.........000008 1.40 
Ex. Std. 1.30 
Std. 1.10-1.15 


MipWEst ALASKAS 


2 


Ex. Std., 3 sv., 8 


3 sv., No. 303 1 50 
3 sv., No. 10 8.75 
1.40-1.45 
4 sv., No. 10 8.25 
Std., 3 sv., 8 oz -90 
3 sv., No. 303 1.371% 
4 sv., 8 oz. 
4 sv., No. 303 1.30 
MiIpWest SWEETS 
Fey., NO. BOB 1.70-1.80 
No. 10 9.40-9.50 
Fe. 1.60-1.65 
10 8.50-8.75 
No. 
Ex. Sta, 4 sv., No. 308....1.8214-1.35 
4sv., No. 10 8.25 
PUMPKIN 
Midwest, Fey., No. 2%%........1.50-1.55 
No. 10 5.25 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


East, Fey., 
INO, (nom.) 1.50-1.60 
SAUERKRAUT 
Midwest, Fey., No. 
No. 2% 1 
No. 10 5.75 
No. 5.75-6.00 
Tri-State, Fcy., No. 303........ 1.85-1.45 
o. 2% 00 
No. 10 
Ozark, NO. B08 1.15 
No. 21% 1.70 
No. 10 —— 
Calif., Fey., No. 303 1.15 
No. 2% 1.60 
No. 10 4.75 
TOMATOES 
TrI-STATES 
No. 2% 2.40-2.50 
No. 10 8.25 
95-1.00 
No. 303 1.221%%4-1.30 
No. 2% 2.00-2.10 
No, 10 7.25-7.50 
Fla., Std., No. 1,.15-1.20 
No. 2% 2.00 
No. 10 7.00 
Mid-West, Fey., No. 1..........1.80-1.35 
No. 303 2.10-2.30 
1.071%4-1.10 
No. 303 1.60-1.70 
No. 2% 2 ycrr 70 
No. 10 25-8.50 
Std., No. 1 
No. 308 ..... -30-1.40 
No. 2% 2.25-2.45 
No. 10 
Calif., Fey., S.P., No. 308........004 1.75 
No. 2% 2.50 
No. 10 9.50 
2.00 
7.75 
"No. 303 1.25 
No. 6.75 
Big No. 1.30-1.35 
o. 10 7.00 
o. 10 
TOMATO CATSUP 


Calif., Fey., 14 02....... 
) 


-+1.80-1.90 


TOMATO PASTE Case) 
No. 10 (per 15.00-16.25 
TOMATO PUREE 
Calif., Fey., 1.06, No. 303..1.45-1.50 


No. 2% 2.35-2.40 
No. 10 7.00-7.25 
Mid-West, Fey., 1.045, 
No. 2 1.70 
No. 10 7.50-8.00 
Md., Fey., 1.045, No. 1.10 
No. 10 7.75 
FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 
East, BOB 1.60-1.70 
No. 1 8.25-8.50 
Calif. 
1.60 
No. 10 9.25 
APPLES (East) 
APRICOTS 
No. 12.75 
Choice, 2% 3.15 
No. 10 11.40 
Std., 2% 2.85 
No. 10.00 
Fey., Wh. Peeled, No. 3. 75 
No. 10 2.75 
CHERRIES 
R.S.P., Water, 
No. 10 (nom.). .14,00-15.00 


R.A. Fey., No. 2%.. 
Choice, No. 2% 3.85-4.00 
No. 10 13.95-14.25 
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COCKTAIL 
Fey., No. 303 2.25 
22 3.3214-3.50 
12.25-12.50 
No” 303 2.10 
No. 2% 3.25 
11.50-11.75 

PEACHES 

Calif., Cling, Fey., 

1.9214-2.00 
No. 2% 2,903.00 
No. 10.25-10.50 


1.80 
hy 60-2.70 
No. 10 9.85-10.00 
> 2.50-2.60 
No. 
No 2% 3.10 
PEARS 
Calif. & N.W., Fey., 
No. 303 — 
4.00 
No. 2% 3 50-3.60 
N 12.75-13.00 
No. 8.25-8.35 
No. 10 11.75 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., Sl., No. 2.......... 2.95 
No. 2% 3.45 
No. 10 13.10 
Crushed, No. 2 2.40 
No. 2% 2.95 
No. 10 9.60 
Choice, SI., No. 2. 2.40 
No. 2% 2.85 
No. 10 12.00 
Std., Half Slices, No. 2......s00002.25 
No. 2% 2.70 
No. 10 10.80 
JUICES 
APPLE 
3 Gh. 2.00 
46 oz. tin 2.60 
Fla. 1.25 
46 2.65-2.70 
GRAPEFRUIT 
1.0214-1.05 
46 oz. 2.15-2.20 
ORANGE 
46 oz, 2.85-3.40 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., No. 2......... 05 
46 oz. 2.25 
TOMATO 
East, Fey., No. 2 
46 oz. 2 
No. 10 
Mid-West, Fey., No. 2.......0. 
46 oz. 2.4 
No. 10 5.5 
46 oz. 2.35-2.40 
No. 10 4.50-4.60 
FISH 
SALMON—Per CaAsE 
Alaska, Red, No. 33.00-34.00 
’s 21.00-23.00 
Medium Red, No. 1T...........29.00-30.00 
16.00-16.50 
P.S. Sockeye, 14'S... 23.00-24.00 
Pink, Tall, Nei. 23.00-24.00 
13.00-13.50 
Chum, Tall, No. 
12.00-12.5") 
SARDINES—PErR CASE 
Cadif.,. 7.75 
No. 1 T, Nat. .... 75-6.00 
Maine, % Oil 8.00 
TUNA—PER CASE 
Fey., White Meat, 13.25-14.75 
Fey., Light Meat .11.25-13.50 
Chunks .50211.50 
Grated 7.50 
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0210.00 
Mid-West, Fey., 14 02. ..........1.85-2.00 
Fey., Cut, No. 
SV., NO. 808 092.00 
3 Bv., NO. 
3s 
= 


